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Bap as the season of 1886 proved to be, that of the past year 
was still worse, and although only fourteen vessels left Dundee | 
and Peterhead, as compared with twenty-one in the first-named - 
season, the result was even more unsatisfactory. In fact, the 
time when the Seal and Whale Fishery in the Greenland Seas — 
and Davis Straits will no longer prove remunerative appears to 


have arrived, and it is probable that next season will see a further 
considerable reduction in the fleets.* This result has long been 


predicted by thoughtful men, but it has been greatly accelerated 
since the introduction of steam by the reckless way in which the 
Whales have been harried from place to place, as well as by the — 
immense advantage which this powerful adjunct gives the whaler 


of the present day over the sailing vessels of the past; (and 


* T am informed that only the ‘Hope’ and ‘Windward’ will leave 
Peterhead this season for the young Sealing, and that the ‘ Kclipse’ will, as 
last year, confine her efforts to the Whale fishery only. The ‘Erik’ is 
sold to the Hudson’s Bay Company. From Dundee the ‘ Pole Star’ and 
‘Earl of Mar, and ‘Kellie, go to Greenland; the ‘Maud’ and 
‘Chieftan’ to Labrador and Davis Straits; and the ‘Active’ and ‘ Nova 
Zembla’ will sail direct to Davis Straits. It is also reported that, in 
consequence of the heavy losses sustained by the underwriters, eight vessels 
having been lost in the Arctic Seas in the past four years, the rate of 
insurance will be greatly increased, in fact almost doubled; and this alone, in 
the present critical state of affairs, will probably deter some from taking 
part in a venture so unpromising. 
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this applies with equal force to the Seal Fishery). It is not 


that the whales are exterminated, for Capt. Gray saw fourteen of — 


these animals in Greenland, and Capt. Adams is reported to have 
seen seventeen in Davis Straits; but, from long persecution, they 


are simply unapproachable; in addition to which in the past 


season in Davis Straits the state of the ice was most unpropitious : 
the frost was so severe in the spring that the “ banks” were covered 
with ice, rendering fishing impossible, and later on the “ North 
— Water,’ which is usually free from ice, was frozen over, so that 

the vessels, after passing through Melville Bay, had to cut their 


way through young ice while performing their passage westward 


to Lancaster Sound, which locality they did not reach till the 17th 


July, when the summer fishing was virtually over. In the fall” 


some fine “fish” were seen, but the season was so unfavourable, 

- in consequence of the state of the ice, and the whales so difficult 
of approach, that it was impossible to secure them. 

It is the opinion of some of the whalemen that the fish which 

were usually met with on their passage up Lancaster Sound, but 

which for the last two seasons have apparently been absent, have 


changed. their route and gone round to Behring’s Strait, where © 
the Americans are said to have been very successful. In the | 


Greenland Sea the ice was farther west last season than Capt. 
Gray has known it for a period of at least ten years—a state of 
things always accompanied by a scarcity of whales in the Green- 
land North Water. | 


According to Capt. Gray’s observations, there seems to be a 


curious periodicity in the movements of the Greenland ice; it~ 


appears to attain its maximum and minimum easterly extensions 
in periods of about five years, so that about every tenth year may 
be expected to prove an “east-ice year” and vice versd. Thus 
the years 1847, ’56, ’66 and ’67,’72 and ’81 were east-ice years, 
whereas in 1851, ’68, ’76 and’87 it receded to its fullest west. In 
all the former years “south-east packs” occurred; that is, the 
margin of the Greenland ‘ west-ice” was so far east that it met 
the ice lying south of Spitzbergen, which has its origin in Barent’s 


Sea, thus producing the so-called S.E. pack; in the latter series 


of years the swell of the ocean was felt almost to the shores of 
Greenland. Of course due allowance must be made for exceptional 
seasons and prevalent winds, and to this cause is probably due 
the S.E. packs of the two consecutive years of 1866 and 1867. 


: 
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_ Achart of the Greenland west-ice, showing its position at various 
dates in the summer of 188], will be found in the ‘ Proceedings of 


the Royal Geographical Society’ for that year, contributed by 
Capt. D. Gray, than whom perhaps no man living has had greater 


experience of the Greenland Seas. 


Comparatively mild southerly and south-easterly winds act 
very rapidly upon the ice-margin, eating into its edge, and aided 


by the accompanying swell the floes are quickly disrupted and 
borne south by the prevailing currents, soon to be dissipated in _ 


the warmer waters of the open sea. Owing to these causes, in | 
1886, in two summer months the breadth of the border of ice on 
the shores of East Greenland was reduced from 400 to con- 
siderably less than 100 miles. On the other hand, in severe 
weather, even though accompanied by northerly winds, the lanes’ 
of water between the “ floes’’ become rapidly covered. by young 
ice, which prevents their disruption and southerly drift, thus 
compacting the pack and preventing its disintegration. 

It would be interesting to watch the effects which the greater 
or less extension eastward of the ice which borders the eastern 
shores of Greenland may be supposed to have upon the climate 
of the northern portion of our island, but my statistics are too 
imperfect to admit of any reliable deductions. 

To return to the Whale Fishery: it seems probable that so — 
far as the expensively equipped Scotch vessels are concerned,—if 
not already so,—it will soon prove unremunerative, and. that if 
better prices for produce are not speedily forthcoming, of which 
there is at present no prospect, it will revert to a small and 
inferior class of vessels such as those now sent out by the Nor- 
wegians, and that, as a British industry, the Northern Seal and 
Whale Fishery will become a thing of the past. 

The only casualty reported last season was the loss of the 
‘Arctic,’ so long and successfully commanded by Capt. Adams, 


and the same vessel in which Capt. A. H. Markham accompanied 


him in a whaling voyage to Baffin’s Bay and Gulf of Boothia in 

1873. Capt. Adams has left the ‘Arctic,’ in which he was 

succeeded by Capt. Guy for some years, and now commands the 

‘Maud.’ It appears that the ‘Arctic,’ in endeavouring to get 

up Fox Channel, was damaged by the ice so seriously as to render 

her subsequent abandonment in Cumberland Gulf necessary. 
Twenty British vessels which took part in a the Newfoundland 
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Sealing captured 177,733 seals (compared with 195, 396 for 
eighteen vessels in 1886); of these the ‘ Terra Nova’ took 25,575; 
the ‘Eagle,’ 19,960; the ‘Leopard,’ 15,331; and the ‘ Ranger,’ 
15,201. The remaining sixteen vessels secured between them 
101,666, or an average of 6354 each; the average of the whole 
twenty vessels was 8886. It will be seen that only four or five 


of the steamers had paying cargoes. ‘The value of the oil was 


about £22 per ton (252 gallons), and that of the skins ranged 
from 4s. 6d. for young, to 15s. for old ones. Six Dundee vessels 
are included in the above, which captured 51,504 seals between 
them, but only one, the ‘ Terra Nova,’ had more than 7000 seals, 


the remaining five having 25,794 between them—a number about 


equal to that secured by the ‘ Terra Nova’ alone. ) 

The young sealing in the Greenland Sea was practically a 
failure. Three Scotch vessels and about twenty-two Norwegians 
were present; the ‘ Polar Star’ killed about 1100, but the ‘ Hope’ 


and the ‘Erik’ missed them altogether. About 15,000 young 


seals are believed to have been killed, only the ‘ Magdalena’ 
securing a fair number (3500), all the others being very poorly 
fished. The failure of the Greenland young sealing was mainly 


due to a heavy gale of wind from the N.W., which blew with great — 


force during the last few days of March; on the 31st, the point 


of ice in lat. 78° on which the young seals were pupped became ' 


detached, and by the force of the gale drifted south to 70° 35’, 
4° 30’ W., some seventy miles S.E. of Jan Mayen, where the 
breeding pack was eventually found by the sealers; but it is 
possible many of the young ones perished by being washed off 
the ice; the small number killed is therefore no indication that 
a larger number than usual escaped to increase the breeding pack. 

At Newfoundland and the Greenland old and young sealing 
together, ten Scotch vessels killed 57,240 seals (against 49,570 
last season, that number being greatly helped by the ‘Terra 
Nova’s’ very successful Newfoundland catch of 25,575. These at 
au average price of 6s. per skin would represent a sum of £17,172, 
aud 720 tons of oil at £19 perton a further sum of £15,680, gross 
total £30,852, against a similar estimate for 1886 of £26,511. 
Included in the Seal oil is the produce of about 500 Walruses 
brought home by the Davis Straits vessels. 

As already stated, the Davis Straits whaling voyage was 
virtually a failure. There were present eight vessels from 


| 
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Dundee, one of which, the ‘ Arctic,’ was lost in September, the 
remaining seven returning with eleven whales and three suckers, 
the whales, with one exception which prodused 213 cwt. of bone, 
being all very small. A feature in the voyage appears to be the 
capture of three “ suckers,” old females followed by their young, . 
although formerly frequently reported, being now rarely met 


with, or if met with seldom recorded; 1931 White Whales were 


also procured, and twenty Bottle-noses, the whole producing 
438 tons of whale oil and 110 ewt. of bone. pe 

Five vessels went to Greenland, four from Peterhead and one © 
from Dundee; of these the ‘Hope’ and the ‘Alert’ returned 
unsuccessful, so far as Whales were concerned; the ‘Polar 
Star’ and ‘ Erik,’ each with a very small Whale, producing 2 and 
1 cwt. of bone respectively ; and the ‘Eclipse’ with one very fine 
Whale which yielded 27 tons of oil and 25 ewt. of bone. The total 
produce of the Greenland voyage was three Whales, yielding 37 tons 
of oil and 28 ewt. of bone. The high price of bone will insure 
the ‘ Eclipse’ from actual loss, but the result of the voyage to the 
other four vessels must have been a very considerable deficiency. 

The total quantity of whaling produce brought home by the 


Dundee and Peterhead vessels consisted of 475 tons of oil, about 


283 tons of which was White Whale, 23 tons Bottle-nose, and 
168 tons Right Whale oil, and 6 tons 18 cwt. of bone. The oil, 
at the present price of £20 per ton, represents a sum of £9500, 
and the bone, now selling at £1200 per ton (17 per cent. of 
which, however, would be under size and worth only half-price), 


would represent, say, another £7560 —tugether £17,060, against 


a total of £29,890 for the season of 1886. The low proportion which 


the bone bears to the oil (about 127 ewt. of the former to about 168 


tons of the latter) is due to the small size of the whales captured. 
The only whale killed by Capt. Gray was a remarkably large 


female, measuring 57 feet in length, and the longest slip of bone, 


including the portion inserted in the gum, 12 ft. 4in.; it produced 
27 tons of oil and 25 cwt. of bone. From experience derived 
from the comparison of 200 Greenland Whales, Capt. Gray 
estimates the average length of an adult male at from 48 to 50 ft., 
and that of the female from 53 to 54 ft.; so great a length as 


57 ft. is seldom reached and very rarely exceeded. The longest 


Whale which Scoresby ever measured was 58 ft., and of 322 
individuals which he assisted in capturing, he does not believe 


| 
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one exceeded 60 ft.; 70 ft. in length and 15 ft. bone are given as 
the dimensions of one killed near Spitzbergen about the year 1800, © 
but for the accuracy of the statement Scoresby does not vouch, and 
probably it is an exaggeration. Years ago large solitary whales 
- were occasionally met with in the open Greenland Sea, and from | 
that circumstance known as ‘ Blue-water Whales,” they have — 
' been known to yield 28 to 30 tons of oil, with 12 ft. 6 in. bone, 
weighing 30 cwt., but Capt. Gray has not known one of these 
monsters to occur since the year 1875. Capt. Gray’s Whale was 
killed on the day following her Majesty’s Jubilee (June 21st), 
which he celebrated in lat. 74° 10’ N., long. 15° W. 

1 have no particulars of the Norwegian Bottle-nose fishery, 
but an extract from a Swedish paper quoted in the ‘Board of 
Trade Journal’ for January, 1888, states that during the last two 
years the fishery has been unusually flourishing, and that in 
1886 the catch was 1311 fish; also that it is chiefly Norwegian, 
Russian, and English vessels that take part in the fishery, but 
that a Hamburg firm has five whaling steamers in —e 
all of which sail under the Norwegian flag. 

_ Mr. Robert Gray has, as usual, kindly allowed me to see his | 
private “log,” which contains a large number of intexesting © 
observations. On the 27th April the ‘ Eclipse’ captured a Bottle- 
nose Whale in 71° 30'N., 8°10’ E., of which Mr. Gray gives 
some accurate measurements; its stomach contained numerous 
Cuttle-fish, which proved to be Gonatus fabricii, and its skin was 
infested with Cyamus thompsoni. When harpooned it remained 
under water thirty-five minutes; although when struck, no other 
whales of this description were in sight, on its return to the 
surface it was accompanied by a number of others of the same 
species. This curious circumstance has been frequently remarked 
with regard to the Sperm Whale, with which in many other 
respects the habits of this species are very similar. A Norwegian 
walrus-hunter was spoken, and is thus described by Mr. Gray :—_ 
“The ‘ Flora’ is a sloop of forty-five tons, manned by ten hands, 
all told. She is here [78° 28’ N., 0° 12’ E.] hunting old Seals; 
afterwards she goes to Spitzbergen to hunt Walrus. Last year 
[1886] she went the same round, capturing 400 old Seals at thie 
“west ice,’ and 160 Walrus at Spitzbergen. Capt. Jansen says 
that last year in the far north the ice was unusually open; he 
himself reached the high latitude of 81° 30’ in August off North- 
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Kast Land, the sea being entirely free from ice to the northward; 
other walrus-hunters were forty miles north of Nova Zembla in 
open water, the sea being also clear of ice, and an unusually large ° 
-land-water intervening between the shores of Nova Zembla and 
the ice to the eastward. Capt. Jansen also informed me that the 
majority of the Norwegian Bottle-nose whalers are similar to the 
Flora,’ each carrying two guns in the bow, two in the stern, as _ 
well as two boats with a gun each... .. This year thirty craft. 
will prosecute the trade.” It is probable that such vessels as 
these will pick up what Whales they can when the expensively 
equipped vessels now pursuing the Whale Fishery have ceased 
to do so, and it 1s evident that comparatively a ~~ small amount 
of success will amply reward them. | 
Amongst the birds seen, a Falcon (probably Falco vaiineieis 
in lat. 79° 7’, and a Wheatear, in 77° 56’, were the most note- 
worthy; a single specimen of the curious fish, Scopelus mulleri, 
was seen but not captured, and a small fish which proved to be | 
Gadus fabricii, was found on the ice in 74° 12’ N., 14° 48’ W.; 
‘a Walrus was shot feeding upon a Ringed Seal, Phoca hispida, its 
stomach being full of seal-flesh. The ‘Erik’ brought home a 
live Bear which was lassoed by the crew, a previous attempt to 
take one alive in this manner not having proved successful; and 
Capt. Adams, of the ‘Maud,’ succeeded in capturing a live 
Walrus in a similar manner in 1 Exeter Sound, and also brought 
home a young Bear. | 
Mr. Gray was kind enough to bring” me a , diatomaceous 
gathering from the surface of the sea in lat. 74° 29’ N., 14° W., 
which Mr. Kitton tells me consisted almost entirely of Thalas- 
—siosira nordenskioldii; and on a previous occasion a similar 
- gathering determined by the same authority was found to consist 


of Chetoceras wighamii, C. lauderi, Bacteriastrum shrubsolii, — 


B. varius, and Coscinodiscus minor. | 

| Mr. Gray wishes me to state that the bird valised to oe him 
(Zool. 1887, p. 27), and recognised by the crew of the ‘ Eclipse’ 
as the “Cape Hen,” was probably Puffinus major, a species well 
_ known under that name by the Davis Straits whalers, and which 
is met with off Cape Farewell and on the American coast from 
- Belle Isle to Resolution Island. 

I have, as on previous occasions, to express my indebtedness 
to Messrs. W. Grieve & Co., of Greenock, for statistics of the New- 
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foundland Seal Fishery, and to Mr. David Bruce and Mr. Kinnes, 


of Dundee, for general information with regard to the Davis Straits _ 


and Greenland Whale Fishery ; the frequent mention of Capt. D. 
and Mr. Robert Gray will show how much I owe to their kindness. 


INJURIES TO THE FISHERIES IN THE BALTIC 
BY SEALS.# 
By Mr. HinckeLMANN, 
Royal Superintendent of Fisheries. 
Tue constantly increasing number of Seals on our Baltic 
coasts has become so serious a danger to our coast fisheries, 
that it appears high time to find ways and means to keep these 
injurious animals away from our shores. Ten or fifteen years 


ago, when our fishermen still underrated their destructiveness, 


and at best were amused to see one of them, it was hardly thought 
possible that these animals would one day endanger the fisheries 
on the coast of Schleswig-Holstein, where they formerly appeared 
only in small numbers and at places where there Was not much 
chance of their injuring the fisheries. 

Those fiords suffer most where Cod fisheries are carried on 


with nets and bow-nets during the months of October, November, 


and December. ‘The damage done to the fisherics by Seals in 
Eckernforde and Neustadt alone is very considerable, as they fre- 
‘quently tear about a hundred nets in one day. Unfortunately 
the fishermen are very slow in making such cases public, and 
bringing them to the knowledge of persons interested. 

- Hunting Seals on our east coast has so far had little or no 
result. This sport offers too few attractions, for the Seal when 


mortally wounded invariably sinks to the bottom, where, at least 


in deep water it cannot be reached. It might be said that the 


purpose is fully answered if the Seals are killed. But who will 


do this? There is no use in the fishermen carrying firearms, as 
they have often done, because they can engage in Seal-hunting in 
time left over from their proper employment. Moreover, firearms 
are rather in the way in a boat where fishing 1s being carried on, 
because there is constant danger that the crew will come in 


der Fischerei in der Ostee dureh Sechunde.’ (Mittheil. 


ungen des Deutschen Fischerei-Vereins, 1886.) Translated trom the German 
by Henman Jacosson. Bull, U.S. Fish Comunission, 1557, 
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dangerous contact with these weapons. Seal- -hunting from a boat 
is not very pleasant for sportsmen, because it can be done only in 
winter, and even then is very uncertain. An effective protection 
against Seals, therefore, cannot be obtained in this way, and even 
the granting of rewards for killing them would not answer the 
purpose, because the hunter can only in very rare cases prove 
that his shot has been successful, as the dead Seal cannot be 
taken from the surface of the water, but sinks to the bottom. © 
Even if the fisherman should succeed in keeping these animals 
at bay by firearms, this would be possible only while they were 
working their nets in the fishing-grounds; but as soon as the 
boats were gone the Seals would do as much injury as before. In 
favourable weather nets and bow-nets remain in the water from 
twenty- -four to forty-eight hours before they are hauled in and 


the fish taken out, while in stor my weather four or five days may 


pass before a boat will venture out to haul in the nets. Such a 

period, when, owing to the power of the elements, fishing is at a- 
standstill, is made good use of by the Seals, so that, after such 
pauses, torn nets and half-devoured fish are found in the penthg- 
grounds instead of nets full of fish. 

Such occurrences are exceedingly common during the season 
when the Seals visit our coasts, and no one who has not seen the 
damage done to the fishing apparatus by the Seals can have an 
adequate idea of the extent of the calamity, especially during last 
winter. Among the rest, a number of bow-nets for catching 
Cod in the Neustadt Bay had been repeatedly torn to such a 
degree that it took weeks, and a considerable outlay of money and © 
labour to repair the damage. | 

In the neighbourhood of the Schlei, where there were hun- 
dreds of flounder-nets, these were so badly injured by the Seals 
that in a few weeks they had become useless. In the inner por- 


tion of the Eckernférde Bay, nets and bow-nets (a particularly 


large number of the latter) were injured by Seals to such an — 
extent that when they were taken ashore to be dried they had 
many holes large enough for a man to creep through. In some 
cases thé fishermen were compelled to stop fishing, although 
there were plenty of fish and the prices were high, simply because 
the Seals had destroyed their apparatus. The Cod fisheries by 
means of bow-nets have a still greater attraction for Seals 
than the fisheries with stationary nets, because in the meshes of 
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the latter the fish hang quietly while they sport about freely in the 
bow-nets and thereby attract the attention of their enemies. 

Frequently Seals will attack bow-nets filled with fish from the. 
outside by tearing the sides and catching and devouring the fish 
which try to escape through the openings. But they also know 
how to find their way through the neck of the bow-net by advan- 
cing from one chamber to the other until they reach the fish in 
the last chamber. But as the last chamber of the bow-net has a 
narrower entrance than the first, it sometimes happens that the 
robber is caught and killed by the fishermen. On the whole, how- 
ever, such cases are rare, because the bow-nets do not possess the 
necessary power of resistance required to hold the oem which | 
are armed with very sharp teeth. 
| It is not easy to answer the question as to how the evil can 
best be remedied, for even the use of poisoned fish as bait (apart 
from the danger connected with this method) would not be of any 
use, because the Seals are very choice in the selection of their 
food, and would only take to the dead bait if there was absolutely 
no chance to get fresh fish, a case which will hardly ever occur in 
the open sea. It might be recommended to make an experiment 
with bow-nets made with galvanized-iron wire, painted brown). 
like the colour of the bow-nets usually employed. The shape of 
these bow-nets should be that: of the common bow-nets used for 
catching Cod, but the entrances to the different chambers should 
be so arranged as to make it easy for the Seals to slip in. Live 
fish—especially Cod, of which the Seals are very fond—might, if. 
necessary, be put in these bow-nets when they are set; but there 
- would probably be no lack of bait to attract the Seals, as even in 
wire bow-nets plenty of fish are caught. Such an experiment, 
which should be made in places frequented by Seals, would 
not involve any great expense, and would certainly be a step 
_ towards solving the question as to the best mode of protecting the 
fishermen against the Seals. 

The chief cause why the Seals infest our fishing-grounds in 
such large numbers must, however, be sought in the circumstance 
that in many places they enjoy full protection, so that sportsmen 
and visitors to watering-places may have a chance to follow the 
sport of Seal-hunting. Near the Island of Rugen certain dis- 
tricts are leased to Seal-hunters, and the persons owning these 


: districts take good care that the Seals shall not decrease but 
rather 1 increase, in number. 


NOTES FROM THE: NORFOLK COAST. 


By OLIVER V. APLIN. 


Tue following notes refer to the birds seen by my brother, 
-Mr. F. C. Aplin, and myself, while staying at Gley from the 4th | 
till the 14th October, 1887. | 

Oct. 4th. Wind N.E., fresh to light. Two or three icy 
Crows coming in from the sea in morning. Small parties of 
Linnets about the marsh, and many Rock Pipits haunting the 
creeks; also a single white Snow Bunting on the beach. An _ 
immature Black ‘ern was hawking about over the channel some 
way up, but all the Common Terns had departed. The waders — 
noticed comprised a single Turnstone; large numbers of Ringed 
Plovers, consorting with Dunlin, of which there were some very 
considerable clouds; a little party of half a dozen Bar-tailed 
Godwits and a few single birds; one Curlew Sandpiper flying 
with some Dunlins; one Greenshank and a few Redshanks; 
Curlew in only small numbers; a Rutt, which rose from one of 
the creeks; two Golden Plovers on the beach in early morning; 
some flocks of Knot, and many Grey Plovers; a big flock of 
_ Lapwings about the marsh, and an enormous concourse on the 
sands at the Harbour mouth—no very large assemblage seen 
after to-day. ‘Iwo dark-coloured Skuas (probably Richardson’s) 
near the Harbour mouth were persecuting some Gulls, one ot 
which was forced to disgorge its prey, which was easily caught in 
the air. Some half dozen Swallows and Martins playing about | 
on the outskirts of Cley on this and the next two or three days. 
Nothing in the scrub except a Wren, which I flushed at my feet 
twice, but could not get a shot, as it dropped into the cover again 
directly: as it was highly probable that this bird was a migrant, 
it was desirable to obtain it, but I could not find it again. 

Oct. 5th. Wind N.E. to E., light to calm. Dropped down the 
~ channel on the ebb in morning. One or two Grey Crows seen, 
and Godwits. <A flock of about a score of newly-arrived Snow 
Buntings, which afterwards frequented a swede-field inside the 
east bank. ‘Iwo Twites and one Kestrel seen. Two Herons 
flushed from the creeks. More Knots about to-day, and a flock of 
about a dozen Golden Plovers on the mud; two or three lots of 
Lapwings flying over. A bunch of seven ‘eal sitting on the 
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mud-edge in the morning, and two bagged and another shot from 
a creek in the afternoon, were all still entirely in dark plumage. 
Five Mallards flying west song the beach. One Kittiwake seen. 
‘T'wo Stonechats in scrub. 

Oct. 6th. Wind N. to N.W., light. No Godwit seen, nor any 
after this date. Perhaps more Grey Plover; a decided increase 
in Larks, great numbers on the marsh. A small ‘‘ charm” of Gold- 
finches among the thistles in a field inside the east bank; one— 
Stonechat in the gorse; no small birds about the scrub. An old 
Ringed Plover shot to-day, from a small party of these birds and 
Dunlin, proved to be an example of the small dark race (Avgialitis 
intermedia); it was the only fully adult bird shot; most of 
them were assuming the black on the breast. A Great Black- 
packed Gull, hard hit at flight time last night, was secured by a 
gunner further along the bank, and purchased a day or two after; — 
it is an exceptionally large bird, although not quite in adult 
plumage, the first primary having a subterminal white bar, and 
the bill wanting the full colours. © 

Oct. 7th. Wind W.N.W. to W., ehaake, going to calm at 
sundown. Quite a choppy sea in the channel as we dropped down | 
on the ebb. Passing down close to the Blakeney side a large’ 
Peregrine rose from the marsh. Increase of Meadow Pipits, 
many about the drier parts near the Watch-house; one shot was 
rather warmly tinted on the under parts. The gunner with us 
shot at a Purple Sandpiper on Morston flats. A bunch of sixteen 
Golden Plovers and another little one of four or five passing east, 
rather high, in morning. A large flock of Curlew, about a 
hundred, on the Morston side. Grey Crows more numerous, 
twelve seen flying in from sea about 10 a.m.—the first day any 
number seen. About sixty Black-headed Gulls flying down the 
Harbour in the afternoon, and three Wigeon came in earlier in 
the day and remained for some time about the Harbour. Seven 
Mallards passing west. ‘T'wo or three Reed Buntings in the scrub, 
the first seen there. | 

Oct. 8th. Close morning. Wind then to E. and fresher, much 
colder and showers. Three Wheatears among the gorse on 


_-Blakeney-side,-also two “charms” of Goldfinches of twenty-five 


and ten. A single Golden Plover on the marsh. A flock of Knot ~ 
and with them nine Grey Plovers. Some more Crows coming in. 
A Curlew Sandpiper, in company with a Dunlin, flew past the 
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boat as we e sat at lunch in Morston Cr eek. Fewer Ringed Plover 
| about. 
Oct. 9th. Cromer. Wind W., light, going to calm. Several 
small lots of Scoters flying west low over the sea, also one lot of. 
Mallard in the morning. A flock of about a hundred Chaffinches, 
looking like recent arrivals, on the Lighthouse Hills. 

Oct. 10th. Calm morning, but soon after we got back to Cley, 
about 10 a. m., it came on to blow hard from N.E., and we were 
able to do patie little with a boat—the best chance of getting near 
-birds—during the rest of our stay. Squally rain during the day. 
Some lots of Duck and Wigeon about, and one Mallard came 
along the east bank at evening flight time. A Skua right up the 
channel. A tired Golden-crested Wren, very unwilling to rise, 
in the scrub just inside the pebble-bank; also a few Reed 
Buntings. 

Oct. 11th. very heed from W.,.cold. Some Song 
Thr ushes and a Redwing in the scrub: two Robins, one on the 

sand-hills, the other in the scrub, and a Chiffchaff near the 
Watch-house. About a dozen Twites feeding among the starwort 
(Aster tripolium). Two Turnstones seen about the “beaches.” 
A single Snow Bunting near the Point, a fine old bird, which 
I shot, and as I was kneeling down packing it up as well as 
I could, in spite of the wind and the sand which drifted along in 
a blinding manner, filling gloves, gun-locks, box, and everything 
else, I saw three Sanderlings running very fast along the tide- 
elge. I picked up my gun and shot one, when the other rose, 
but settled again almost instantly for a second or two before 
going off; their tameness, as compared with Dunlin, is wonderful. 
We got one of the others the next day ; the third had disappeared. 
One of them was a young bird assuming the winter dress, the 
other was in full winter plumage (though I have seen some a 
little white), which seems early, considering the condition of 
other waders at that time. Old Snow Buntings, so conspicuous 
in some situations, are very difficult to see when sitting on this 
beach, as they are almost exactly of the same colour as the stones 
of which it is formed—a blackish grey, fulvous, and white. ‘The 
-Faleon was again disturbed from a bit of drift-wood, but lost 
sight of among the sand-hills. A bunch of Wigeon migrating 
west along the coast in the afternoon, and a small dark Goose, 
doubtless a Brent, also going in the morning. A gunner saw 
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about a hundred Crows coming in about daylight; these and all 
the others seen coming in were flying in a  south-westerly 
direction. Some Larks from east late in the day. 

Oct. 12th. Wind W., strong to light and calm in evening. 
Saw a Woodcock flying in from the sea in the morning. Great 
‘increase in the number of Twites; a large flock on the flats 
where the glasswort (Salicornia herbacea) grows. Several Red- 
wings in the scrub; two shot. A Turnstone sitting with a flock 
of Dunlin on the beach at high water. In the afternoon a 
Great Crested Grebe came some distance up the channel. ‘The 
Péregrine was seen again, and unfortunately shot by a man 

near Morston; it proved to be a female. A few Gulls passing 
west early in the day. Perhaps more Rock Pipits, but. they 
' were always plentiful in the creeks; of those procured all but 


one were young birds, with a strong yellowish green cast. An 


immature Common Tern was shot at Blakeney to-day. es 
Oct. 18th. Wind W., fresh to strong and squally with rain. 
‘T'wo or three tame Blackbirds in the scrub. A large flock of 
Twites. Two or three Knots with Dunlin and Ringed Plovers. 
Gulls flying in from the sea in flocks to escape the squalls. A 
young Kittiwake shot as it was flying singly. In this dress, 
according to Messrs. Gurney and Southwell, it is less common on 
the Norfolk coast than in adult plumage (Trans. Norf. & Norw. 
Nat. Soc. vol. iv."p. 411). Two more shot from a flock flying 
in for shelter were apparently young of the Black-headed and 
Great Black-backed species, but as we also were running before 
the wind for the shelter of Morston Creek and. expecting to 
swamp every minute, we could not stop to pick them up. A large 
flock of Curlews about, and a bunch of a dozen Wigeon. The 
gunner saw a score of Grey Geese fly over in the early morning. — 
Oct. 14th. Wind N., blowing very hard, with squalls of hail, 
sleet, and rain; very high tide. ‘Two Woodcocks in the 
sand-hills. 
~ Curlew Sandpipers, so common earlier in the autumn, had 
moved on. Knots were much less plentiful than in September, 
and decreased during our stay, as also did Ringed Plover. 
Godwits soon disappeared. Grey Plovers appeared to be un- 
usually abundant, but Redshanks were certainly less plentiful 
than in November, 1886. ‘T'wites, save two on the 5th, clearly 
arrived while we were there, and Reed Buntings reached the 
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scrub on the 7th. No Shore Larks were seen, though carefully 


_ searched for on the ground where we saw a great many in 


November last. I took from the stomach of a Purple Sandpiper 
(one of two forwarded to me after we left) a small crab entire, 
with the legs on, measuring fully °25 in. across the carapace. I hear 
that a Fulmar, an immature Long-tailed Duck, and a Red-necked 
Grebe were procured between Oct. 17th and 21st, and a Rough- 


legged Buzzard soon afterwards. A Stork was seen on the marsh 


on November 17th, but fortunately escaped. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM REDCAR. 
| By T. NELSON. 


F’rom an ornithologist’s point of view the most noticeable 


features of the year 1887 in this district were the great abundance 


of waders, principally Pigmy Curlews, Little Stints, Knots, and 


Grey Plovers, in the early autumn, and, later, the unusual 


numbers of Long-tailed Ducks, which frequented the sea off 
Redcar and the Tees mouth. With regard to Pigmy Curlews 
and Little Stints, they appear to have been noticed in many © 
different places; correspondents of mine who were shooting on 
the coasts of Wales, Northumberland, South Yorkshire, and 
Norfolk all commented on the large numbers of these small 
shore-birds which they met with; while, as for Long-tailed 
Ducks,.the pages of ‘The Zoologist,’ and the Natural-History 
columns of ‘The Field,’ testify to the fact of this usually 
uncommon sea-duck having been noticed by different observers 
all round our coasts. 

Throughout January and’ February, 1886, Gailicuscts and 
Rasovbilie: were numerous. Out of about a dozen Guillemots 


killed, six were of the ringed: variety; on the 14th January 
~ T secured one Common and three Ringed Guillemots at a double 


Shot. On April 12th a white Guillemot was seen at sea by 
several of the fishermen; another Guillemot with a white head, 


probably the same bird, was reported on the 28th. 


On May 7th, Mussell, the Middlesbro’ taxidermist, had a 
female Peregrine and a Hen Harrier, Circus cyaneus, which had 


been trapped at Egton Bridge, near Whitby, at the latter end of se 
April. The first Terns were noticed on the 17th. On the 24th 
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I saw two Sanderlings in summer plumage on the Hast Sands ; 
and on June 9th a large flock of birds, including Sanderlings 
| (Calidri is arenaria), Knots (Tinga canutus), Turnstones (Strepsilas 
interpres), Grey Plover (Squatarola helvetica), &c., were observed | 
at 3am. No doubt these birds would be on their way oinsian to 
their breeding- grounds. 

On July 14th the return migration from the north set in. 
Twelve Whimbrels (Numenius pheopus) were observed on Kast 
Scar. . On the 26th the first Turnstones were seen at the same 
place, and the first Knots on the 27th. Sanderlings, in faded 
summer plumage, were plentiful in the estuary. Many Manx 
Shearwaters, Puginus anglorum, were in the offing in August and 
and September. On August 3rd Mr. Emerson shot one about 
two miles off Redcar; Mr. W. Pyman obtained another on the 
4th; and I shot one on Sept. 22nd. Mussell tells me that my 
bird is the finest specimen of its kind he had ever preserved. 

On August 3rd, in the Tees Bay, a Black Tern, Hydr ochelidon | 
nigra, was flying in company with a flock of the common species. 
The first Godwits, Limosa lapponica, appeared at the Tees mouth, 
and a large Shearwater, either P. major or griseus, was reported 
by the fishermen, on August 18th. On the 16th I shot a Pigmy 
Curlew from a flock of about twenty, and saw eight Grey Plovers 
with black breasts at the Tees mouth. On the 19th and 20th 
I shot three more Pigmy Curlews on the rocks near Redcar pier. 

In the early part of September Richardson’s Skuas, S. crepi- 
datus, were plentiful in Tees Bay, pursuing the small Gulls and 
Terns. At this period both Little Stints and Pigmy Curlews 
abounded at the Tees estuary, several examples of each being 
shot. On Sept. 6th (S.W. gale, fine), a rush of shore birds took 
_ place, chiefly Godwits, Whimbrels, Grey Plovers, Pigmy Curlews, 
and Little Stints. On the 13th, with a north gale and rain, there 
was another great migratory flight, consisting of Duck, ‘Teal, 
Grey Plovers, Godwits, Dunlins, Knots, and Oystercatchers. On 
the 16th shore-birds were more numerous in the Tees estuary 
than I have known them to be for several years past; more Little 
Stints and Pigmy Curlews were shot. On the 17th the first flight. 
of migrant Sky Larks passed over, and the next day the first 
Snow Bunting was seen in the early morning on the Kast Sands. 
The first Shore Larks, Olocorys alpestris, were observed on the 
20th. A flock of about thirty Richardson’s Skuas flew overhead 
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to the N.W., far out of shot, and making a continuous screaming 
call. I shot an adult Sandwich Tern at sea on the 22nd: this is 
a late date on which to meet with this bird, but on Nov. 6th I was 
very much surprised to see another example of this species about 
two miles off Redcar. On the 25th the first Hooded Crow passed 
to the west. At sea, on the 28th, I noticed several Great 
Northern Divers and two Glaucous Gulls. 

On October Ist (N. wind, moderate, dull to rain), a great rush 
of Ducks, principally Wigeon; fifty or sixty large flocks passed ; 
seven which were shot were all young birds. During the first 
week in October many Skuas, principally Pomatorhine, were — 
observed in small flocks three or four miles at sea; the majority 
were adult white-breasted birds. | | | 

In the second week of October immature Pomatorhine Skuas 
passed daily; I did not shoct any myself, but several specimens 
I examined were of the ordinary type. I killed a fine example of 

the adult dark variety of Richardson’s Skua. On the 4th, Gold- 
— erests, Regulus cristatus, appeared on the sand-hills. On the 9th 
(very stormy, N.E. gale), the first Woodcock and Short-eared 
Owl, Asio accipitrinus, came over. On the 10th (still stormy), 
three Velvet Scoters, Ui. fusca, flew past; one was shot, and 
proved to be a young male. ‘T'wo Fulmar Petrels, Pulmarus 
glacialis, one a fine adult male, were picked up alive on the beach, 
having been driven ashore by the gale. The storm continued till 
the 16th, and, after it abated, two friends and myself had capital 
sport with the “ Black Ducks.” We found an immense flock of 

tliese birds on the sea to the east of Redcar, and in seven days—_ 
between the Ovtober and the 19th November—gathered 
inety-three Common and two Velvet Scoters, tionck a great 
inany wounded birds were lost, owing to their diving capabilities 
and toughness of skin. The biggest bag in one day was on the 
jth November, when Mr. Emerson and I gathered one Velvet 
and twenty-three Common Scoters. 

Long-tailed Ducks, [Zarelda glacialis, were also very plentiful 
invonghont the season; between the 15th October and the end of 
February at least forty examples have been killed to my own 
knowledge; even at the present time of writing, a flock of thirty 
may be seen inside the Redcar rocks. I shot two myself, one on 
the 31st October and the other on the 17th November; both 
ZOOLOGIST.—APRIL, L888. M 
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were young males; indeed all those which I examined were 
‘immature birds. | 

From the middle of October to the middle of Mavinties 
there was a constant stream of migration, in varying numbers, of 
Larks, Hooded Crows, Peewits, and various small birds, such as- 
~Chaffinches, Blackbirds, Redbreasts, with afew Woodcocks and 
Short-eared Owls. On several days towards the end of October, 
Larks, Hooded Crows, and Peewits passed incessantly, from 
daylight to the middle of the afternoon. The last Terns were 
seen flying S.E. on October 19th. On the 25th a male Ring 
~ Ouzel was shot in Bilsdale. Is not this a very late date for 
this bird? [They sometimes spend the winter here.—ED.] 

On November 9th, at the ees Mouth, I shot an adult male 
Red-throated Diver, Colymbus septentrionalis, with most of the 
red feathers on the throat remaining. On the, 12th a Great 
Spotted Woodpecker, Picus major, was noticed 1 in some gardens 
near the Fishmongers’ Square. 

On December 9th a flock of about one hundred and twenty 
Geese flew high overhead to the S.W. as I was walking on the. 
East Sands. On the 26th two small herds of Swans, containing | 
six and eight respectively, were seen at sea. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAMMALIA. 


Remains of Red-deer in the Duddon.—Last autumn whilst netting for 
Salmon in the Duddon Estuary, the fishermen brought to the surface 
some massive horns of the Ned-deer. One pair, with the skull attached, 
must have had at least fifteen points; the length of one horn is 40 in. : the 
distance apart at the top of the horns, 42 in.; the circumference of the 
burr, 11 in. In another case, a skull was recovered with only a portion of 
one antler attached; and of a greater size than in the previous example. 
The horn is broken just above the third tine, the length from the base 
being 14 in.; the length of one tine, 13} in.; and the circumference of 
the burr, 104 j in. ~A scapula was dredged up and brought to shore at the 
same time. ‘The weight of each of these specimens was great, the first- 
named being as much as a man could comfortably carry. Some similar 
horns were found some years ago, and in the neighbouring estuary of the 
sk at various times many such antlers have been discovered, most of 
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which are preserved at Muncaster Castle. I may add that the channel 
of the Duddon is shifting and running close into the sides of an old peat 
moss, from which it seems not unlikely that the horns have been washed. 
—T. N. Postiwrawatre (Hallthwaites, Millom, Cumberland). 

[We are obliged for the excellent sketches which accompanied’ this” 
note, and which indicate the former existence in England of Red-deer with 
far finer heads than are to be seen at the present day. The animals that 
carried them may have been wanderers from the great forest of Bowland, 
in Lancashire, where Red-deer lingered until the early part of the present 
century (1805); or may have roamed over Martindale Fell, in Westmore- 
land, where a few of their descendants are still preserved, a Peeing & link of 
association with the past.—Eb.] , 


/ 


The Badger i in Breconshire.—Breconshire may be added to the list 
of counties in which the Badger occurs. It is fairly common here, but is 
seldom seen on account of its nocturnal habits. ‘There are at the preseut 
time large badger-earths about two miles from the town, where they may 
be always found together with foxes, and the two seem to dwell together 
in perfect harmony. Although I have shot in the wood where these earths 
are for twenty years, L have never seen a Badger there myself, but one of 
my boys nearly trod on one rolled up in the fern on a bright sunny day 
not far from its earth, into which it quickly disappeared. I may add that 
the Welsh for Badger is not “ Broch ” as. oe he (p. 3), but ‘ Diarfochyn ” 
or Diarmochyn,” literally, ‘ earth-pig”; or sometimes‘ Byrfweh,” 
“hairy little fellow.” The former name, however, is most generally used 
here. All old Welsh scholars to whom I have metitioned the word 
‘ Broch,” say they have never heard it applied to the Badger.— 
CamBripes (Brecon). 


A tame Badger.—Some of your readers may be interested to have a 
few particulars of a tame Badger, in the possession of the Rev. G: Blomfield, 
of Norton-sub- Hamden Rectory, with whom I have lately been staying. It 
was found on Chissleboro’ Hill (which joins the noted Ham Hill) eight years 
ago, almost dead from hunger, and was then about eight inches long, and 
could lie very comfortably in an open hand. It was supposed to have 
crawled out of its earth and been unable to get up the steep bank again. 
At first it was taken into the drawing-room, and in a few days it had quite 
recovered, when it was transferred to the kitchen, but was often about the 
house, and constantly found up stairs. As it grew to its full size, its 
sleeping place was a barrel outside the back-door, which, if left open for a 
few minutes, was certain to admit “ Billy,” as his prime favourite was the 
cook. It struck up a great friendship with the retriever, and could often 
_be seen feeding out of the same dish. It was perfectly clean and free from 
any offensive sical: Its food consisted almost entirely of bread and milk. 
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When I first made its acquaintance it was about a year old, and was 
allowed to run about the garden, and at times followed some of the family 
into the village. As it was found to be alarming to visitors, and was now 
and then attacked by strange dogs, a railing was placed around its barrel, 
and it was only allowed out on occasions. After, reading the account in 
‘The Zoologist’ I offered it some raisins, but it would not touch them, nor 
will it eat any fruit. What it most enjoys is a snail, and the rattle of a 
shell within the railing is certain to draw “ Billy” from his barrel. It has — 
now grown sedate, but when from one to four years old its gambols were 
most absurd and amusing. It created a sensation at a large tennis party | 
one day by suddenly appearing, through the hedge, in the midst of some 
ladies, many of whom immediately took. to the chairs and seats. It is not 
shy of strangers, and is perfectly quiet. I have several times taken it up 
-. and carried it about when I have been staying at the Rectory, and it has 
never shown the slightest inclination to bite me.—H. Sr. B. GoLpsmitu 
(The Square, Bridgewater 


Courage and Sagacity of the Weasel. sili a nephew of mine was 
walking through one of his meadows at Springfield, near, Dorking, Surrey,. 
about the middle of December last, he saw a Kestrel struggling with some- _ 
thing on the ground, and, on getting nearer, the bird rose about thirty feet 
in the air and let something drop. On-going to the spot, he found a Weascl 
hanging on toa dead Rit about three parts: grown. ‘The. Weasel imme- 
diately made off to the hedge some twenty yards distant. My nephew 
then picked up the Rat, and removing it to another spot, retired to a ditch 
to watch. He had not been there more than a minute before the Weasel 
came out and commenced hunting for the Rat, behaving exactly like a dog 
working a field. The Weasel was some little time finding it. He repeated 
the experiment half-a-dozen times, moving the Rat each time to a different 
spot, and each time with the same result, viz., its eventual discovery by the 
Weasel. He then left the Weasel and the Rat to settle matters between 
themselves. This appears to me a remarkabis instance of courage and 
perseverance on the part of the Weasel, especially after his little aerial tri p 
with the Kestrel.— Ww. Borrer (Cowfold, near Horsham). 


Weasels killing Frogs.—Seeing a note in ‘ Nature’ (Dee. 29th, 1887, 
p. 208) about Weasels killing Frogs, I thought that the following fact 
would be a further confirmation. I was walking near the village of Clifton 
Hampden in August last, when I saw a Weasel, carrying a good-sized Frog 
in its mouth, come cautiously out of the rank grass by the roadside; directly 
the Weasel perceived me it dropped its prey on the road and retreated to 
the cover of the grass. ‘The Frog was dead. I kept silence, and the 
Weasel left its hiding-place, and advanced a few steps, but again retreated. 
Soon, after several advances and retreats, it rushed out, seized the Prog 
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with its teeth, and running across the road disappeared in the long grass on 
the cther side.—M. 8. PEMBREY (i Nature’ ). 


On the Assumption of the Ermine Dress j in Sonia. Sometine ago. 
you expressed a wish for an opinion, founded on observation, as to whether 
the assumption of the ermine dress in the Stoat is the result of a gradual 
change of colour in the hair, or an actual growth of new hi: air (1884, p. 112). 
Having during this winter examined several Stoats more or less in this 
dress, I send you the result of my observations. Among those procured in 
this neighbourhood was a very interesting specimen which was trapped in 
the second week in I’ebruary, and was then evidently reassuming the brown 
garb of summer, the people on whose farm it was taken regretting that they 


had not been able to trap it earlier, as it had been seen on several occasions 
and was quite white a month before. In this specimen the brown covers 


the upper part of the head and extends in a line along the spine to the 
tail. It is these parts which, as I have often observed before, are the last, to 
turn white, and would, therefore, probably be the first to turn brown again, 
When the fur lies in its natural position the brown appears dark on the 
head and nape, paler on the small of the back, still paler on the lower back, 
and darker again at the root of the tail. On raising the fur the reason of 
this is apparent. On the head every hair is brown, and brown from tip to 
base; on the back the hairs have only their distal portion brown, and 
some even are uncoloured ; on the luwer back still more are uncoloured. 


and those that show any brown are merely tipped with that  eolour. 


Coupled with the fact that there is no appearance of a “ moult ” (if I may 
use this convenient term in the case of a quadruped), or of any loose hairs 
about the body, I think that the evidence afforded by this specimen goes to 
prove that the change is effected by a gradual change in the colour of the 
hairs, and not by a change of coat; aud also that the change (from white 
to brown at all events) commences at the point and not at the base of the 
hairs. A change of coat during the inclement season would be very incon- 
venient to the Stoat. Two very nice milky white Ermines were procured 
in the neighbourhood earlier in the season, and | saw two more at Mr. 
Darbey’s in Oxford. In the case of these the only brown showing was 
a ring round each eye, giving them a curious spectacled appearance.— 
O.iver V. APLIN (Bloxham, near Banbury.) 


Hybrid Rats.—A very curious rat was trapped here in the garden last 
November, and, as it may possibly have been a hybrid, between a Black 
and a Brown Rat, [ think it may be worth reporting. It was a large rat 


-measuring-18 im. from the ofthe nose-to the end of the tail. The 


iredoeninaling eolour was brown, but the shoulders, a band running along 
the whole length of the back, and the tail, were black. The black mark on 
the shoulders ‘resembled the mark Which ove sees on the shoallers of so 
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many donkeys. The white marks on the head seem to indicate 
relationship with the Black Rat, an animal which in this country is 
frequently marked with white on the head or breast.. The Brown’ Rat 1s 
occasionally marked with white, as 1 have heard of two white and brown, 
and two albino specimens. I should be glad to know if anyone has ever 
met with a similar specimen, and also whether you think it was a hybrid, 
or merely a “ freak” of nature. With regard to the occurrence of hybrid 
rats here, all the common people say that they are to be met with, and 


indeed they seem to look upon it as a matter of course. Unluckily their 


testimony does not carry much weight with it. I myself have seen the 


half-grown young of both species playing together as if they belonged to 


one litter, but whether that was really the case, or not, [am unable to say. 
With regard to the Black Rat it is still found in this county from New 
Ross to Duncannon, a distance of about fifteen miles “along the course of 


the rivers Barrow and Suir, but it is rapidly becoming extinct, and it is _ 


now not found at all in several places, where twenty years ago it was 
extremely plentiful. Specimens I have had measured were from 184 in. 
to 14 in. in (total) length. One 17$ in. in. length, measured 24 in. from 
the tip of the nose to the ear, 8 in. from the ear to the tail, while the tail 
itself was 7 in. long, girth Sin. Our steward, an old Irishman, told me a 
curious story about one of the albino rats mentioned above, which was 
killed many years ago at Newtownbarry. He said it was caught and 
‘skinned by a gentleman who lived near that town, but that by the time it 
had been skinned (twelve months) it assumed the colour of an ordinary 
Brown Rat! Is any belief to be given to this story ?—G. E. H. Barnerr 
Hawiron (Kilmarnock House, New Ross, Co. Wexford). 

(‘The change of colour referred to was very likely caused by the skin 
having been imperfectly cleaned, and the fat which ought to have been 
removed having oozed through and takeu up dust.—Eb.] 


A Plague of Rats in Mongolia.—The Pekin Guzette publishes a 
memorial to the Emperor of China from the Governor of Uliassutai stating 
that, owing to the appearance of swarms of rats, it has been found necessary 
to alter the routes of the Government courier service in three of the postal 
stations in the Khalkha region in Outer Mongolia. For two years past the 
pasturage of the districts in question has suffered severely from the 
ravages of these vermin, and last year nearly every blade of grass was 
eaten up. ‘The whole country has been honeycombed with their burrows, 
the horses and camels are in a famishing state, and there is no means of 
keeping them alive. ‘lhe burrows are a source of great danger-to the 
mounted couriers, and the want of forage renders it impossible to maintain 
a supply of animals for the service 
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BIRDS. 
Sale of ith Egg of the Great Auk.—Only a few weeks ago we had 


occasion to notice the extraordinary price realised by the sale of an egg of 
this now extinct bird from a collection of the Rev. H. Burney. ‘This 
specimen, which was sold by auction on December 13th, realised the 
unprecedented sum of 160 guineas. On March 12th, there was 
a large attendence at Mr. Stevens’s Rooms in King Street, Covent 
_ Garden, to witness the competition for a much finer specimen which 
was offered for sule in a collection of birds’ eggs belonging to Mrs. 
Wise. This collection she had inherited from her late father, Mr. 
Holland, and the Auk’s egg had been purchased by him many years ago 
(1851) for £18 from Williams, in Vere Street, the predecessor of H. Ward; 
Williams having previously obtained it from Lefevre, of Paris. The egg 
-was no sooner exhibited than the biddings at once commenced with an offer 
of £100, so high an opinion did the judges present form of it. Increasing 
by additional offers of £10, the price rose to £200, and it seemed at one 
time as if Mr. Leopold Field, the purchaser of the previous specimen, was 
likely to become the owner also of this; but, after muking it “ guineas,” he — 
appeared to think he had gone far enough, and it was eventually knocked 
down for £225 to Mr. J. Gardner, the well-known birdstuffer in Oxford 
Street, who held a commission for some collector whose name did not 
transpire. This is the highest price realised by auction for an egg of 
the Great Auk, and is to be accounted for by reason of the impossibility 
of procuring ove except by sale of one of the comparatively few specimens 
in the cabinets of collectors, all of which are well known. Some are in 
a better state of preservation and more handsomely coloured than others, 
and that which has just changed hands is regarded by good judges as a 
very desirable specimen. 


Reported occurrence of the Dusky Shearwater in Dorset.—In my 
recently published book on the ‘ Birds of Dorsetshire’ it is stated (p. 1138) 
that’a specimen of the Dusky Shearwater, Pujinus obscurus, was caught: 
alive in Poole Harbour in June, 1887. ‘This, unfortunately, is a mistake, 
the bird captured having proved to be the Sooty Shearwater, Puffinus 
griseus, and I am anxious to correct it as soon as possible—J. C. Mansen ~ 
PLeYDELL (Whatcombe, Blandford). 


Disappearance of Birds from the Coast at High Tide.—In his “ Notes 
from Norfolk ” (p. 82), Mr. J. H. Gurney remarks upon the disappearance 
of shore-birds at high tide, and suggests an explanation to which the Editor 
has appended a footnote. I may remark that during some weeks stay in 
the neighbourhood of Blakeney in August and September last, had many 
opportunities of noticing large flocks of Curlews, Knots, Little Stints, 
Curlew Sandpipers, ‘Turnstones, Sanderlings, and Ringed Plovers resting 
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during high water on quiet shingly places on the coast. At very high 

tides they were on- the sandhills or on isolated pieces of the saltings which 

might not be quite submerged. The Curlews would be packed i in dense 

masses numbering hundreds of birds, jostling one another in their 
endeavours to escape the water which would occasionally splash over their, 

places of refuge. Some of the Curlew Sandpipers were undoubtedly old 

_ birds retaining traces of their breeding plumage ; one, indeed, was in nearly / 
perfect summer plumage. Of many Grey Plovers which were shot, one 

only was in grey plumage, all the others being speckled with yellow, 
indicating immaturity. Ouly one Knot, out of many shot, bore traces of 

the breeding plumage. The Little Stints were in small parties of six or 

eight, except on one occasion when I saw some forty together. On August 

26th I obtained an immature Pied Flycatcher far out on the sands. On 
September 5th a frend who was with me killled a very uice Ruff—the 

only one observed on that day. Ou September 7th immense flocks of 
Greenfinches and Linnets appeared on the shore. Sept. 11th, I walked A 
with a friend to Wells to make a call, taking my walking-stick gun. On 
the way a bird rose from a creek, which from its shrill whistle and appear- 
ace was evidently something strange to us. Jt was out of shot without 
giving achance. On the way home we again heard the whistle, and, upon 
cautiously going towards the sound, the bird rose from the same ercek some 
twenty-five yards away, when I killed it as it.topped the bank. It proved 
to be a very nice specimen of the Spotted Redshank, Totanus fuscus, a 
female. It has, with other specimens, been admirably preserved by Mr. 
Gunn, of Norwich. Sept. 13th, Goldfinches just from the nest were fed by 
parent bird.» Sept. 16th, many Swallows leisurely flying south round the 
coast, feeding as they flew along; also many Larks going south. Sept. 
19th, first Golden Plovers shot. Sept. 21st, a large fluck of Ruffs arrived _ 
in the afternoon, passing me within forty yards,—unfortunately when my | 

gun was empty,—but moved on before morning, ‘They were very wild, 
settling in the open marsh, and not permitting me to stalk them up the 
creeks. Qne morning I was much amused by watching a Kingfisher 


chasing a Little Stint away from a tiny piece of marsh which remained 
above a very high tide. —A. B. Farx (Stone ). 


Ornithological Notes from Breconshire.—The past winter has been 
specially marked by numerous flocks of Crossbills all over the county, and 
particularly near this town. ‘There were plenty of red cock birds among 
them, but I have only seen a few bright yellow ones. This is the first oe 
year since 1866 that they have visited us in any numbers, if at all. Ihave | 
not myself seen one since 1866 until this, but they have now all left us. : 
The frost is severe here and the birds-have had a bad time of it; still, 
except a few duck and wigeon, nothing has been seen in the shape of wild 
fuwl but a male Scaup, aud a few red-headed Pochards were noticed on the 


| 
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Gludy Lake last month. The Herons seem increasing here. A very fine 
old cock Heron, with. very long neck-feathers and crest, was killed by one 
of my sons. Its weight was unusual, namely 4 lbs., if anything rather 
over than under, and, although it was evidently.suffering from the effects of 
the severe frost, it was in fairly good condition. Nuthatches are also more 
plentiful, but my old friend the Barn Owl seems quite to have died out, 

for it is long since I have seen one. Does the Brown Owl, which i is very 
common here, drive it away ? When at Aberystwith last summer I 
obtained a specimen of the Purple Sandpiper picked up dead on the beach 
there, which 1 sent to the British Museum. The pst season has been 
noticeable for the scarcity of Woodcocks, although the first flights were 


numerous. The most interesting news, however, is that since the snow 


fella couple of Kites have been soaring over and near the town; one of 
them coming into a farmyard on the outskirts of the town after the 
owner's pigeons, These birds cover a great expanse of country in the 
course of aday. Being in the train, about four miles from here, I saw both 


these Kites from the window, and getting out four miles further up the 


valley I again saw them making their way up the Usk in the direction in 
which I had first observed them. I had not been out of the train more 
than five minutes, so that they must have flown those four miles in a very. 
short space of time. I am glad to say I have not heard of any bird of ‘the 
species being shot, so that I hope the few that we have may be allowed to 
remain samiented, and breed somewhere this spring in peace.— 
CaMBRIDGE (Brecon, S. Wales). | 

[We heartily endorse our correspondent’s views on the subject of the 
Kites lately observed by him, and earnestly appeal to our readers to assist 
as much as possible, by advice and remoustrance, in checking the practice 
which uufortunately prevails of making rare birds still rarer by sh voting 
them whenever opportunity occurs.—Ep.] 


Plovers and Gulls in Captivity,—It is perhaps little known wen easily 


‘different kinds of plovers and waders may be kept in a walled garden with 


a certain amount of watchfulness and care. ‘The Green Plover very 


often succumbs to the rigours of English winters when deprived of its 


power of flight; for this species is one that is usually caught when 
young and pinioned, sometimes for ornamental, sometimes for useful 
purposes, in order to keep down destructive slugs and other garden pests. 
But as yet (I write in the middle of February) I have succeeded in keeping 
dlive and well all through the winter, three Green Plovers and two Grey 
ones, besides a Curlew and four Black-headed Gulls, seut me from Scoulton 
Mere in June of last year, when ‘still. in nestling down and the flight 
feathers half grown. ‘These are now in splendid plumage and general con- 
dition, having lost nearly all the brown feathers of the first deisel whilst 
the bills and legs are assuming a reddish hue. One of the Green Vlovers, 


; 
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evidently a male bird from the length of the crest and the brilliancy of the 
back, I have had since May of last year, when it was brought to me asa 


small fluffy bird of about three weeks old. ‘I'he other two were purchased — 


as full-grown birds of the year (1887) in London. I had three Grey 
_ Plovers, but unfortunately the finest of them drowned himself in a deep pan 
(since removed.) ‘The other two amply make up for the loss by their tame- 
ness and interesting ways. During hard: frost all these birds would run 
to me when I made my appearance with the dish of bullock’s liver chopped 
fairly small. The Grey Plovers would be the first to arrive, nimbly 
tripping across the lawn, and snatching a piece before the Black-headed 
Gulls, screaming impatiently in the background, could come up; when they 
did arrive on the seene of their breakfast, they fully made up for lost time 
by nearly choking themselves in swallowing six or seven large morsels in as 
many seconds. The Lapwinugs are the timid ones; they always wait until 
I have retired a few paces, and their appetites are move easily satisfied than 
those of the Grey Plovers. But I feel confident that had I not taken great 
~ care to throw the liver to them morning and afternoon I should not 
now have the pleasure of seeing them running over the beds of the kitchen 
garden, and out on the lawn, for the apparently inexhaustible supply of 
worms, which are so adroitly extracted from their holes before one would 
imagine they could quite realize whether they are “ on their head or their 
heels,’ as the saying goes. The Curlew (a male bird) has quite lost the 
timidity that he displayed upon first arriving, and will run quickly with a 
suppressed whistle towards me, for the liver, which he swallows down with 
gusto. It will be interesting to watch the Grey Plover's assumption of 
summer plumage, and also to see whether any of the three different kinds 

(t. e. the Gulls, the Green and the Grey Plovers) will show any inclination 
to incubate in a garden where many a quiet nook may be found. ‘They all 
delight in their ablutions; indeed the Plovers of both sorts are most pugi- 
listic amongst each other when the time arrives for perhaps three individuals 
to have a bath in one pan ; however, if their cries are too loudly remonstra- 
tive, all their washing is put a stop to by the arrival of the Gulls, who 
quickly settle the question by turning them out and plunging in themselves. 
I had a female Curlew, but I gave her away toa friend who was about to 
purchase a male; unfortunately he bought another female as well, which 
bird simply murdered, first, the one of her own sex in a furious fit of 


jealousy, for she transfixed her through the neck with her long bill, and — 


then her mate, for what she apparently regarded as bigamy; and never 
rested until the two corpses were left in a mangled condition upon the grass. 
_ Of the three Lapwings, two are males, and these also are most pugnacious ; 


~ screaming at each other, with distended wings and crests erected, ina most 


menacing manner—a demonstration, however, which generally ends in a 
harmless tussle.—Hubenr (The Rectory, Henley-on-Thames). 
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Great Spotted Woodpecker and Grey Shrike at Brighton.—A great 
Spotted Woodpecker, Picus major, was picked up dead in a garden in this — 
town in the latter end of January, and a good female specimen of the 


Great Grey Shrike, Lanius excubitor, was shot near here on | eaten 5th. 
—C. Brazenor (Brighton). 


Grey Shrike in Cumberland.—Perhaps it may interest some of the 
readers of the ‘ Zoologist’ to know that a fine specimen of the Grey — 
Shrike, Lanius excubitor, was obtained at Woodside, in county of Cumber- 
land, by one of the keepers on January 28th, It is now in the hands of a 
local taxidermist for Tanpy (Penrith). | 

(Mr. Macpherson, in his ‘ Birds of Cumberland,’ p. 24, regards the 
bird as a rare winter Visitant to this county. He remarks that, although 
it has chietly been observed between October and March, examples have | . 


been unexpectedly met with so late as April 11th, April: 14th, and 
May 10th.—Ep.] © 


The Note of the Hoopoe.—I should be glad to know at what season 
of the year, or in what months, the note of the Hoopoe may be heard. l 
have seen hundreds of these birds out here during the cold weather; in 
faet I’ should call the Hoopoe one of our commonest cold-weather birds, 
but I have never heard one of them utter a note. They are now (Keb. 12th) 
leaving us. ‘They are very tame and confidential, but so are most birds” 
out here, because the small boys of India are able to watch a bird without 
feeling an irrresistible impulse to throw a stone at it. In this respect 
they differ from Knglish boys.—K. F. Capt., R.A. (Ahmedabad, 
India, Feb. 12th). 

[In France we have heard the note of the Hoopoe seladiy during the 
latter end of May and beginning of June. It sounds like the words 


~ “hoop-hoop,” ‘ hoop-hoop,” aud may be heard a very long way from where | 
the bird is sitting.—Eb. 


_ Ray’s Wagtail and Shore Lark in confinement.—In spite of pro- 
phecies to the contrary, the Ray’s Wagtail, Motacilla rai, which I reported 
(‘ Zoologist,’ 1884, p: 272) to have been kept in confinement through the — 
winter and fed upon flies, lived three years in the possession of the Hon. 
Lady Birkbeck, and then escaped. Mr. R. Otty, of Norwich, kept 
another for nearly a year, but it died the second week in January, 18387. 
Both of these birds were tended with the greatest care, and were for a long 
time in beautiful feather. On April 15th a Shore Lark, Otocorys alpestris, 
which had lived through two winters and one summer in my father’s posses-— 
sion, died, having for the second time begun to assume the rich tints of 
the breeding plumage. I have another which has been in confinement 
more than two years, and was netted on Yarmouth denes. It seems to do 
very well on a diet of wild seeds, and always roosts on the floor of the cage. 
—J. H. Gunney, jun. (Keswick Hall, Norwich). 
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Long-tailed Ducks and Velvet Scoters at Hunstanton.—The un- 
usual abundance of Long-tailed Ducks, which has been observed elsewhere 
this winter, has extended to the shores of the Wash. On January 3rd I 
received a young male of this species showing the white feathers on the top 
of the head and on the scapulars, and on February 4th a second specimen, 
also a young male. In a letter received to-day the correspondent to whom 
I am indebted for them writes :—* You asked me if I could tell how many 

“ Long-tails ” I have killed this season. I find the number brought home 
up to the present date is twenty-seven, and I have shot quite ten or twelve 
others that I did not get owing to wind and tide. ‘There is one fine old 
bird about the feeding ground, but up to the present time he has not given 
me a good shot; he does look a lovely bird. 1 have seen him several 
times with some Velvet Scoters and an Eider; the latter was killed by 
one of the boatmen about a month since. It was a young male bird. This 
has been a remarkable season for the Black Ducks here, I should like to know 
how many have been killed. I can account for 284 being brought home in 
my boats. I think on an average we lose about three in every ten knocked 
down. ‘They do not appear to have decreased in-nuimbers; there are still 
thousands 5 but they do not decoy quite so well now as tse 
—Juiian G. Tuck (Tostock Rectory, Suffelk). 


Food of the Hawfinch.—In your review of ‘ The Birds of Wiltshire ’ 
(p. 117) you ask if there is any satisfactory evidence to support the state- 
ment (pp. 89 and 199) that the Hawtfinch feeds on the kernels of haws and 
stone-fruits, plums, cherries, &c.; I think that there can be no doubt of 
the truth of the statement. On examining the ground under a hawthorn 
bush, where I had seen one of these birds, I found a number of haws bitten 
open. Nove of the pulp had been eaten, but the stones had been split and 
the kernels extracted. Knowing how very hard these stones are, I 
thought it wonderful that any bird should be able to crack them, and 
I kept some of them, a sample of which I send you. In January, 1881, 
Hawfinches were unusually abundant in this neighbourhood. I took from 
the crop of a hen bird, which I shot, a number of kernels of cherry stones, 
and also what appeared to be seeds out of fir-cones, but of this I could not | 
be sure. On the few other occasions on which I havé examined the con- 
tents of Hawfinch’s crops, I have always found kernels of some kind. A 
very observant keeper, who is well acquainted with these birds, told me 
some years ago that he had seen them pick up damson-stones under the 
trees and turn them round in their beaks until they got them “ edgeways ” 
and then split them. He volunteered this statement without the subject 
having been mentioned, as we had been discussing the nesting of the birds. 
‘He added that they also feed on yew berries. Ihave recently seen a caged 
Haw finch which, her owner tells me, is very fond of kernels of the haw, cherry, 
&e., but she cannot crack them herself though she tries hard, turning them 
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round and round in her beak. As she was caught young, and is rather 
undersized, she is very probably weaker than her wild relations, and so her 
inability to crack the stones proves nothing ; but her desire td do so is very 
evident. An example of another species of Coccothraustes, the Virginian 
Nightingale, which appeared and was seen about Bodicote for some weeks 
in severe weather last winter (1886—87), and was at last shot with great 
difficulty (it was.extremely wild and vigilant, and all the guns in the 
village had been after it for weeks), had, I found on examining it afterwards, 
been feeding on the kernels of holly-berry stones, which are also very hard. — 
V. (Bloxham, near Banbury). 


MOLLUSCA. 


How does a Snail crawl ?—I suppose Conchologists have oftentimes 
been troubled by this question. “Does a snail wriggle along the ground 
like a worm or asnake? If this were the case we should be able to see a 
series of wrinkles appearing upon the sole of the foot. Indeed if we allow 
~a snail to crawl on an inverted sheet of glass, so as to enable us to look at _ 
it from underneath, we fancy we perceive a faint indication of these wrinkles 
in the shape of a number of dark bauds or waves travelling slowly from behind 
forward. ‘The general notion is that the mechanism of locomotion in the 
snail is essentially the same as that in many footless larvae of insects, with 
the difference that the number of wave-motions produced by the foot 
is much greater, and that the attachment of the sole to the foreign body is 
much firmer. As I said, the waves which we recognise on the sole seem 
to strengthen this view at first sight. However, if we examine the 
phenomenon more closely, we find that the foot of the snail is intimately 
attached to the glass, and that the waves do not appear between the sole 
and the glass, but in reality inside the foot, producing no change of form on 
its surface. Hence we must look for another explanation. ‘There can be- 
no doubt that the locomotion of a snail, such as Helix aspersa, for instance, 
originates in the waves which we see gliding along the foot. The animal 
moves as long as the waves last. As soon as the play of waves disappears, | 
the motion also ceases. In order to obtain an interpretation of the 
significance of these mysterious waves, a study of the anatomy of the foot 
is requisite. Simroth is the only Zoologist, to my knowledge, who has 
carefully investigated the course of the most intricate system of muscles in 
the snail. He found, in fact, that there is a net-work of muscles in the 
foot going in all. directions. There are horizontal longitudinal and> 
horizontal cross-tibres, vertical as well as horizontal and inclined oblique 
muscular fibres. After many experiments, Dr. Simroth discovered that 
the horizontal longitudinal fibres brought about the movements of the 
foot. These are the extensile muscles. ‘They produce the wave-motion. 
By their action the sole of the foot is elongated in front, and shortly after 
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it is shortened behind to the same extent. The effect of this is that a kind 
of sliding motion is produced. ‘This motion is materially assisted by the 


intercalation of a layer of mucus .between-the foot and the object on which” 


the animal crawls. The fugitive snail’s course can always easily be tracked 
by the marks of slime left behind. Why should it leave this slime 
behind? Because the skin of the snail is so exceedingly sensitive, that 


the contact with a rough. surface is apparently very repugnant to its 
tender feelings. It therefore provides itself with an abundant supply 


of mucus, which in the case of Helia aspersa is furnished especially by the 
large foot-gland, but to a minor extent also by the mucous glands. 
However, although this mode of locomotion may seem very pleasant, being 
at any rate quite unique among animals, the snail’s lot is not a happy one. 
When the locomotary muscles are once set a-going, the movement is 
automatic, that is to say the snail can neither increase nor slacken its 
pace, nor can it go backwards. In that respect it is like a watch which 


may be wound up and which we can stop at will, but we cannot force the 


wheels to change their rate of velocity. Hence when the snail is pursued 


by an enemy, it is unable to run away or rather slide away. ‘The only 


possible manner to evade the enemy is to stop the motion of the foot and 
wind up another series of muscles by means of which the snail is enabled 


to retire within its shell—Rosperr EF. Scuarrr (Museum of Science and 


Art, Dublin).—Lvom ‘ The Journal of Couchology,’ October, 1887. 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


Lixnean Socirry or Lonpon. 


March 1, 1888.—W. Carrururrs, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

On a ballot being taken, the following were elected Fellows of the 
Society : — Messrs. J. ‘IT. Baker, J. B. Farmer, H. P. Greenwood, J. i’. 
Maiden, A. G. Renshaw, A. KE. Shipley, and J. A. Voelcker. 

Aun interesting collection of Ferns from the Yosemite Valley was 
exhibited by Mr. W. Ransom, who also showed some admirable photographs 
of rare plants, taken in America, many of them of the natural size. 

Mr. J. KE. Harting exhibited a coloured drawing, life-size, of a South 
American game-bird (the Kufous Tinamu) which has been successfully 
introduced into this country at Brightlingsea, Essex, by Mr. J. Bateman, 
and made some remarks on its affinities, peculiarities of structure, and 
habits. In a discussion-which~followed; ‘Prof. Mivart, Mr. Christy, and 


Mr. W. H. Hudson took part, the last named giving some account of the — 


bird from personal observation of its habits in the Argentine Republic. 


\ 
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The first paper of the evening was then read by Mr. E. G. Baker, on a 
new genus of Cytinacee, from Madagascar. ‘This curious plant, to which — 
the author has given the name of Bot ‘yocytinus, grows parasitically on the 
trunk of a tree of the natural order Hamamelidea. Its nearest ally is 
Cytinus, of which the best-known species grows on the roots of the Cistuses— 
of the Mediterranean basin. ‘The Madagascar plant is without any stem, 
and the sessile flowers grow in clusters, surrounded by an involucre. Kach, 
cluster is unisexual, and the ovary is uni-cellular, with about a dozen 
parietal placentze, and innumerable minute ovules. It was discovered 
during a recent exploration of the Sakalava country by the Rev. R. Baron, 
of the London Missionary Society. 

The next paper, by Mr. J. F. Cheeseman (communicated by Sir Joseph 
Hooker), was entitled “ Notes on the Fauna and Flora of the Kermadec 
Islands,” and, as regards the flura, might be considered as supplementary 
to a paper on the flora of these islands published by Sir Joseph Hooker 
more than twenty years ago (Journ. Linn. Soc. 1856, p. 125). These 
islands, situated about 450 miles N.E. of New Zealand, between that 
country and Fiji, were shown to be of volcanic origin, with a fauna and flora 
resembling toa great extent those of New Zealand. A few land birds were 
noted as common to New Zealand; and to the list of plants drawn up by 
Sir Joseph Hooker, from collections made by Macgillivray, several new 
species were added by Mr. Cheeseman, chiefly ferns. A discussion followed, 
and in illustration of M r. Cheeseman’s remarks Mr. J. G. Baker exhibited 
specimens of ‘a new endemic Duvallia, closely allied to the well-known 
D. canariensis of the Canary Islands aud Madeira. The meeting then 
adjourned to March 15th. 


March 15.—W. CarrutuHers, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

On a ballot being taken, the following were elected Fellows of the 
Society :—Messrs. J. W. Taylor, W. Gardiner, and David Sharp. The 
following were admitted Fellows of the Society :—Mr. A. G. Renshaw and 
_Mr. A. E. Shipley. 

Mr. J. E. Harting exhibited the frontal portion of the skull of a Red- 
deer stag which had never possessed horns, although an adult animal, and 
made some remarks upon the occasional occurrence of this abnormality. 
The stag in question was one which had been shot some years ago by 
the late Emperor of Germany in the royal forest of Géhrde, in, Hanover. 
A discussion followed in which the President, Mr. Seebohm, and Dr. 

Hamilton took part. | 7 

The first paper of the evening was then read by Mr. George Massee, 
entitled * A Monograph of the Lhelephoree,” and drawings of several of 
these Fungi were exhibited. The paper was criticised by Mr. ACW. 
Bennett and Professor Marshall W ard, 
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In the unavoidable absence of the author, a paper by Mr. A. Batters, 
describing three new Marine Alge from Berwick-on-Tweed, was then read 
by the Botanical Secretary, Mi. B. Daydon Jackson, who exhibited the 
drawings made to illustrate the paper. After some critical remarks from 
the President, Mr. Harting pointed out the indirect influence of the Gulf- 
stream in causing a deposition of northern sea-weeds upon the north-east 
‘portion of the English coast, where some of the species described had been 
found. | | 

The meeting then adjourned to April 5th. 


ZooLocicaL Society or Lonpoy. 
February 21, 1888.—Professor W. II. F Lower, O.B., LL. D., 


President, in the chair. 

Mr. A. Thomson exhibited a series of insects reared in i Insect House 
in the Society’s Gardens during the past year, and read a report on the 
subject. 

Prof. G. b. Howes read a note on the azygos veins of the Anurous 
Amphibia. The author described an individual specimen of Lana tem- 
_ poraria in which the azygos vein (prerenal portion of the posterior cardinal! 
had been retained on one side, its relations differing in important details 
from that observed by Hochstetter in Bombinator. By way of supple- 
menting that author’s work, he had examined examples of a few genera not 
dealt with by Hochstetter. He recorded the presence of these veins in the 
only specimen of Discoglossus dissected, and in one of five individuals of 
Alytes obstetricans—facts which lent additional support to the views of Cope 
‘and Boulenger of the lowly affinities of the Discoglosside. He had failed 
to detect these vessels in the Aglossa: while he regarded their total absence 
in Pelobates and Pelodytes as fresh evidence of the Pelobatoid rather than 
the Discoglossid affinities of the last-named genus. 

Mr. A. Smith-Woodward read the second part of his paleontological 
contributions to Selachian morphology. ‘The author described appearances 
of an open lateral line in a cretaceous genus Scylliide, supported by half- 
rings, as in the Chimeroids. He further noticed the pelvic cartilage of the 
cretaceous Cyclobatis, pointing out and discussing the enormous iS proportions 
of the iliac process. | 

Mr. Oldfield Thornas gave an account of the Sia obtained by 
Mr. G. F. Gaumer on Cozumel and Ruatan Islands, Gulf of Honduras. 

A second paper by Mr. ‘Thomas contained the description of a new and 
interesting amectent genus of Muride, based on a specimen which had 
been in the Paris Museum for some years. ‘This was supplemented with 
remarks on the relations of the Old- and New-World) menrbers of the 
family. 
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Dr. G. H. Fowler exhibited and made some remarks on a new Pennatula 
from the Bahamas, the most interesting feature of which was the presence 


of immature antozooids at the dorsal end of the leaves, devoid of tentacles, 


but possessing a well-marked syphonoglyphe on the'stomatideum which 
disappears with the increasing age of the polype. The species was proposed 
to be named Pennatula bellissima. 


/ 


March 6, 1888. —Prof. W. H. EF LOWER, C.B., LL. D.. F.R.S., President, | 


in the chair. 


The Secretary read a report on the additions that had ae made to 


| the Society's Menagerie during the month of February ; -and called special 


attention to some examples of a Finch from New Caledonia (Erythrura 


__psittacea); and to five specimens of a Pheasant (Phasanius principalis) from 


Afghan Turkestan. ‘The Pheasants had been brought home and presented 
by Major Peacock, R.E., of the Afghan Frontier Commission, at the request 
of Sir Peter Lumsden, G.C.B., C.S.I. 

The Secretary exhibited (on behalf of. Lieut.-Col. H. M. Dramnicnd 
Hay) a specimen of the Desert Wheatear, Saxicola deserti, lately killed in 
Scotland. | 

A paper by Prof. G. B. Howes and Mr. W. Ridewood, on the carpus 
and tarsus of the Anura, was read. The authors recorded observations 
made upon thirty-seven genera and sixty species, in all stages of develop- 
ment, representatives of all but three or four less important families. The 
authors were at variance with previous writers in points which had 
necessitated a reconsideration of the morphological value of the leading 
elements of both carpus and tarsus. They had failed to discover, at any 
stage, a trace of a third proximal element in either fore or hind foot, while 
they showed that Born was in error in regarding the naviculare as the 
prehallux tarsal. In the hind foot they recorded the discovery of a fourth 
tarsal, and in the fore foot that of a fifth carpal, which latier in Xenophrys 
was bony. Consequent upon this they regarded the element hitherto held 
to be the fifth carpal as a postaxial centrale; whence it followed that the 
Anura are, as a group, unique in the possession throughout of a double 
centrale carpi. The authors discussed the various changes undergone by 
the pollex and prenallux, and the several views concerning the morphological 
value of ‘the latter. A second part was added, in which the peculiarities 
of the several families of the Anura were given in order, and the bearings 
of the structures in question upon classification briefly discussed. ‘The 
Discoglosside were shown to combine most completely the least modified 
conditions of both fore and hind feet. 

Mr. RK. Bowdler Sharpe read descriptions of new species of birds of 
which specimens had been lately received from the island of Guadalcanar, 


- Solomon Group, collected by Mr. C. M. Woodford. These were named ;— | 
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Astur holomelas, A. woodfordi, A. sheba, Baza guadalcanarensis, Ninow 
granti, Graucalus hololius, Edoluisoma erythropygium, and. Pomarea 
erythrosticta. 

Mr. W. R. Ogilvie Grant ecnititetad a complete list of the birds 
obtained by Mr. Woodford on the islands of Guadalcanar and Rubiana. 
These were altogether sixty-six in number, the new ones being Nasiterna 
aola, Myzomela sharpii, Phlogenas solomonensis, Ardeiralla woodfordt, and 
Nycticorax mandibularis.—P. L. Secretary. 


Society oF Lonpon. 


March 7%, 1888. —Dr. D. SHARP, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Frederic Pennington, jun., of Broome Hall, Holmwood, Surrey ; 
Mr. W. Crush, of Westcombe Park, Blackheath, S.E.; and Mr. J. P. 
Cregoe, of Charleston, U.S.A., were elected Fellows. 

Mr. J. H. Leech exhibited, and made remarks on, a number of butter- 
flies forming part of the collection made for him during last summer by 
Mr. Pratt, at Kiukiang, Central China. The specimens exhibited included 
examples of Papilio macilentus (hitherto only recorded from Japan), 
varieties of P.'sarpedon, and a supposed new species of Papilio; a series 
of Sericinus telamon; <Acre@a vesta (varieties); Charaxes narceus, and 
var. mandarinus (the latter being the common form at Kiukiang); Palao- 
nympha opalina, Butl.; new or unknown species of Lethe, Apatura, and 
Neptis; and a series of Argynnis paphia, with the var. valezina of the 
female. Mr. Leech stated that all the females of A. paphia taken. at 
Kiukiang belonged to the var. valezina, the typical form of the ‘gua 
being unknown there. 

Mr. Poulton expressed his interest in Mr. Leech’s statement that 
valezina was the only form of the female of Argynnis paphia known at 
Kiukiang, and said he considered this fact would probably throw a new 
light on the question of the dimorphism of the species. 

Mr. Jenner Weir said he had in the course of some years dteinal a 
series of forms intermediate between the typical female and the variety 
valezina. 

Mr. praeeeren exhibited, for Mr. J. J. Walker, R.N., about 950 
species of Coleoptera, recently eollected by the latter near Gibraltar. 
Mr. M‘Lachlan called attention to the large number of water-beetles 
included in Mr. Walker’s collection. Mr. Kirby suggested that the atten- 
tion of the Imperial Institute should be called to the interest attaching to 
the exhibition of local collections of insects from British Colonies and 
"possessions. 

Mr. Verrall exhibited living specimens of Aspidomorpha sancta-crucis, 
and another species unnamed, from the caves of Elephanta. 
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Mr. Slater exhibited specimens of a species of weevil which had been — 
- doing much damage to maize sent to the Colonial Exhibition. | | 
Mr. W. White read a paper on ‘“‘ Experiments upon the Colour-relation 
‘between the pups of Pieris rape and their immediate surroundings,” 
which comprised a detailed account and discussion of a series of observations 
carried on, at the author’s instigation, by Mr. G. C. Griffiths, of Bristol. 
The various experiments were intended to act as a further test of the 
conclusions arrived at by Mr. KE. B. Poulton in his paper on the subject 
recently published in the Transactions of the Royal Society; and to effect 
_ this object different and additional influences had been brought to bear on 
these pups, so that an analogy might be drawn between the two sets of 
results, Mr. Poulton, Lord Walsingham, Mr. Jacoby, Dr. Sharp, Mr. 

White, and others took part in the discussion which ensued. —H. Goss, 
Hon. Secretary. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Birds of Dorsetshire: a Contribution to the History of the 
County. By J. C. Manset Pieypent, F.L.S., President of 

the Dorsetshire Natural History and Antiquarian Field 
Club. 8vo, pp. 179. With frontispiece and other illustra: 


tions. London: R. H. Porter. Dorchester: M. E. Case. 
1888. | 


_ Tue preparation of county catalogues of birds proceeds as 
fast as the most ardent ornithologist could desire; for it must 
be allowed that three volumes in the first quarter of the New 
Year are quite as many as could have been hoped for, if not 
more than could have been reasonably expected. In our last 
number (p. 114) we noticed Mr. A. C. Smith’s ‘Birds of Wilt- 
shire ;’? we have now before us Mr. Mansel Pleydell’s volume 
on the adjacent county of Dorset; and in our next we nape 
to review the late Dr. Bull’s ‘ Birds of Herefordshire.’ 

The more we look at these county “ avifaunas,” the more we 
regret that there was not, five-and-twenty years ago, some 
definite and uniform plan concerted by ornithologists for their 
publication; so that the volumes might range not only in size 
and type, but also in the classification and nomenclature adopted, 
a plan which would have been extremely convenient. In the 
present instance Mr. Mansel Pleydell has made a start in that — 
direction by following the lines of Rodd’s ‘ Birds of Cornwall’ 
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in regard to size, type, and general “get up” of the book; 
although some variation in the classification and nomenclature 
has been adopted, in consequence of the appearance in the 
interval of the ‘Ibis’ List of British Birds, and the tra cate 
of the fourth edition of ‘ Yarrell.’ rs 

Taking the volume as we find it, we e believe that the opinion 
of ornithologists in regard to it will be distinctly favourable. 
For it is the outcome of many years personal observation and 
correspondence with ornithologists in various parts of Dorset- 
shire, and we happen to know that considerable time and trouble 
have been bestowed on its preparation. 

With the exception of a few typographical errors, such as 
“poised” for “passed” (p. 4, line 14), and the accidental 
omission of the synonymy of the Firecrest (p. 32), we have not 
noticed much that requires rectification, unless it be a mistake 
which the author himself points out in the current number 
(p. 143), namely the introduction into the catalogue (p. 113) of the 
— Dusky Shearwater, Puffinus obscurus, instead of, as was intended, | 
the Sooty Shearwater, Puffinus griseus. The unaccountable 
omission of a date on the title page may easily be remedied with 
pen and ink; as a matter of fact which may be here recorded, 
this book was published on the lst March, 1888. 

Looking through the volume critically, we find many instances 
noted of the decrease of certain species in ancient haunts, from 
causes which ornithologists in other counties have had reason 
ere now to deplore. The Peregrine, the Chough, and the Raven 
have well nigh deserted the sea clitis, the last Kite has been 
trapped in the woods, and the Black Grouse has decreased 
in numbers as its favourite haunts have been interfered with. 
Sixty years ago, when the condition of the country was more 
favourable to the bird’s habits, and there was much less shooting 
than at present, black game was more plentiful in Dorsetshire, 
especially towards the Hampshire border. See Col. Hawker's 
account of a day’s black-game shooting in Dorsetshire, quoted in 
the appendix to the present volume (p. 167). 

On the other hand, it is gratifying to note that since the - 
passing of the Wild Birds Protection Act there- has been an 

observable increase in the numbers of certain species, for | 
example, the Goldfinch (p. 46), while others, like the Redshank 
and Black-headed Gull, have returned to nesting-places which 
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had been long deserted. The occasional nesting in the south of 
England of so uncommon a bird as Montagu’s Harrier is note-— 
worthy, and indicates plainly that this species would probably 
breed here regularly if only allowed to do so without molestation. 
The discovery of a nest with eggs, so recently as the month 
of June last, is thus described by Mr. Mansel Pleydell:—_ 


‘* At Winterbourne Kingston, on the 24th June, 1887, whilst a carter 
in the employ of Mr. E. Besent was cutting a field of clover with a mowing- 


MontaGcu’s HARRIER. 


machine, he disturbed a large hawk from her nest, which was immediately 
joined by another equal in size, but of lighter plumage. The sudden 
apparition of so large a bird frightened the horse, but before the machine 
reached the nest the carter descried it. It was on the bare ground, about the 
~ size of a man’s hat, composed of grass and feathers, and contained four eggs, 
which were bluish white, with a few indistinct red spots and streaks, and 
slightly incubated. On comparing one of these with a series in the Natural 
History Museum it was apparent that it belonged to Montagu’s Harrier, 
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Circus cineraceus. The grass in the neighbourhood of the nest was much 
damaged and trodden down. The birds frequented the neighbourhood for 
some days afterwards. Three were seen in a field of sainfoin a quarter of 
a mile from the clover-field before and after the 24th, and during the course 
of cutting it, in the month of July, the mowing-machine disturbed ‘a large 
brown hawk.’ No nest was found, though Mr. Besent thinks there was 
one destroyed by the machine. Some time afterwards I saw two Harriers 
on the wing leisurely beating a stubble-field within half a mile of Kingston ; 
either birds of the year or females.” : 


The Great Black Woodpecker is included (p. 64) on the 
authority of Pulteney, who writes, “Body black, cap scarlet. 
Shot in the Nursery Garden, Blandford; also at Whitchurch 
and other places in Dorset,” and Mr. Mansel Pleydell adds :—_ 


“6 Considering the wide geographical range of this bird, which inhabits 
the pine forests of Northern and Central Europe, and occurs also in Spain 
(side Lord Lilford), there seems nothing improbable in its reported 
‘appearance in the British Islands; although recent authorities, notwith- 
standing the numerous records of its appearance and capture, demur to its 
‘claim to be regarded as an occasional visitant to this country.” 


In the last number of ‘The Zoologist,’ as our readers will 
have observed, Capt. Savile Reid gives a very circumstantial 
account of the occurrence of a Great Black Woodpecker in 
Berkshire, seen by one who is familiar with this bird’s appearance 
from having two stuffed specimens of it. 

A curious instance of the instinctive capacity displayed by a 
pair of Kingfishers in discovering fish which had been introduced 
in a locality far removed from their usual haunts, and so placed 
as to necessitate a considerable journey through woods and across 
downs, is thus described by Mr. Mansel Pleydell :-— 


“At the Down House, which stands about a hundred and twenty feet 
above the valley of the Stour, and a mile and a half distant from the river, 
the water supply being dependent upon a deep well, the owner, Sir William 
Marriot, remedied the deficiency by a ‘ram’ erected on the Stour, which 
pumped up the water and conveyed it by underground pipes to the house. 
This not only satisfied the requirements of the establishment, but enabled 
him to have some ornamental waterworks and a fish-culture apparatus, from 
which the fry as soon as they were hatched were removed to a pond of no very 
large dimensions. It was to this pond the Kingfishers found their way, and 
committed great havoc amongst the young fish. It is difficult to account 
fur their presence at a spot so far removed from their natural haunts, unless 
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we may assume that the. new fish-pond was first discovered accidentally by 
the birds when passing over on migration between the valleys of the Stour 
and the Winterbourne. For it must be remembered that at the approach 
of winter a general migratory movement takes place, and the Kingfishers 
draw down towards the sea. In November, 1884, three were killed at 
Peveril Point, Swanage, at the extreme end of the ledge.” | 


The Stone Curlew or Thick-knee is a summer visitant, usually » 
frequenting the chalk uplands of the county. Its eggs are not 
unfrequently found on the winter fallows, where many are 
unfortunately destroyed by the practice of rolling the wheat in 
spring. This fate attended two nests at Pimperne in the spring 


—> 


CREAM-COLOURED COURSER. 


of 1885. <A chick was brought to the author alive in July, 1878, 
which he caused to be restored to the field from which it was 
taken, and not too late, as he hoped, to be recovered by the 
parents. In the autumn of 1886 as many as thirteen were seen 
together in a turnip-field at Whitchurch, and one was shot on. 
the sand-banks in Poole Harbour so late in the year as the 10th 
December. . Its occurrence in Dorsetshire in winter recalls the 
Statement of Rodd (‘ Birds of Cornwall,’ p. 83), to the effect that 
it is known in Cornwall only as a winter visitant, that county 
being regarded as the northern boundary of the area occupied by 
this species in its winter quarters.. The Rev. Murray A. Mathew 
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testifies to its occasional occurrence in Devonshire, and Mr. A. G. 
More has noticed the same thing in the Isle of Wight. 

One of the rarest birds, not only in Dorsetshire, but in 
the British Islands generally, is the Cream-coloured Courser. 
According to our author, the present Lord Digby, when following 
~the hounds in the autumn of 18538, observed one on Batcombe 
Down, and the next day the Earl of Ilchester sent his keeper 
Walton, who found and shot it. It is now preserved in the 
Melbury collection. 

In regard to wildfowl, it is interesting to learn that not only 
Duck and Teal breed regularly in Dorsetshire, but that the 
nesting of the Pochard, Shoveller, and Tufted Duck there 
has been also satisfactorily ascertained. The account given of 

“Decoys” in the county is, naturally, taken from Sir R. Payne 
Gallwey’s work on ‘Decoys; their History, Construction, and 
Management ’—that being the latest as well as the most exhaustive 
book of reference on that subject. Amongst the rarer wildfowl 
which have been killed from time to time in the county we notice 
the Red- crested Pochard, Ferruginous Duck, _— and Surf 
Scoter. 

In a “Catalogue of the Mammalia, Birds, &c., found in 
Dorsetshire,” contributed by the late Mr. J.C, Dale to ‘The 
Naturalist,’ edited by Neville Wood (vol. iii., 1887, p. 181), and 
which is little more than a bare list of names, the Hooded 
Merganser, Mergus cucullatus, is included. This, says Mr. Mansel 
Pleydell, is probably a mistake, as no particulars of any kind are. 
afforded, which, in the case of so rare a bird, would scarcely have 
been omitted intentionally. So far as he is aware, there is no 
evidence of the occurrence of this species in Dorsetshire. 

The account which he gives of Lord IIchester’s Swannery at 
Abbotsbur y will be read with interest, especially as it embodies 
statistics | relating to the number of Swans preserved there in 
different years, the average number, as he tells us, being about 
800. As a frontispiece to the book, we have a view in this 
Swannery, from a photograph taken there last summer. The | 
other illustrations (of which, with the author’s permission, two 
are here reproduced). have been drawn and engraved by Mr. 
_G. E. Lodge, | and are all very characteristic of the birds they 
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